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ESTHETICAL 
PICTURE HANGING. 



By H. C. Standage. 



PART SECOND. 



ooking at the question 
of what pictures should 
be put in a bedroom, we 
find one that is widely 
interpreted. To these 
rooms we usually relegate 
such pictures as engravings and prints ; these 
rooms being thought unworthy of higher art. Such 
choice of selection may not improbably be due to 
the small amount of time one spends in these cham- 
bers in a conscious state. Frequently they become 
the receptacle for the pictures rejected from the 
rooms below, due to the spirit expressed by " Oh ! 
it will do for the bedroom !" Such a careless mode 
of — I was nearly writing selection — furnishing these 
rooms is objectionable. Although we pass very 
little time in our chambre a coucher consciously, 
yet that is not argument for sticking rubbish 
against the wail. Possibly the strongest excuse 
persons who think anything good enough for a 
bedroom to make use of, is the knowledge that few 
of our visitors ever enter such rooms to gratify 
the owner with appreciative remarks anent the 
pictures therein contained. 

Such a spirit as dictates this course of action 
is matter for regret. Possibly some of my readers 
may think — "Why! does it not imply a sacrifice of 
selfish pleasure ?" Let me answer ; the would-be 
claimant for self-abnegation may plume himself 
with this idea, but the real cause may be sought 
for in the loss of friendly approbation entailed by 
committing good works of art to such repositories. 
Now this imagined to be laudatory abnegation of 
self, is wrong. A true lover of art will collect art 
treasures for the love of them alone. He will 
surround himself with such treasures as will give 
him pleasure, and will carefully eschew all things 
that do not minister to his esthetical sensations. 
No base ambitious thoughts of wishing to pass as a 
lover of the fine arts will actuate him, but simple 
ones of pure love for art alone. Such views may 
appear selfish : perhaps they are ; but if so it is 
not so base a selfishness as that implied by 
collecting merely for the love of approbation, arid 
being dubbed a man of taste. Another objection 
is the false position the latter class of persons 
place themselves in by relegating any rubbish to 
the bedroom. By collecting articles de vertu such 
men wish to pass as men of culture and fine 
feeling, and are probably looked upon as such by 
their friends. These visitors see the chefs cPoewores, 
the miniatures, the china, the bronzes, the 
enamels, the thousand and one articles of value, 
and naturally infer that the possessor is a person 
of high culture and taste, and as such his house 
is furnished throughout in unison with the 
sensitively strong nerves he must possess. Is he 
so ? Can he truthfully tell himself that he fulfills 
these expectations when he furnishes the rooms 
they witness, according to the highest dictates of 
art love, and contents himself in his own private 
room with works that do not appeal in the 
slightest to his feelings, in fact — in some frame of 
mind, as in a long sickness and confinement to his 
room — become objects of great torture instead of 
comfort and pleasure ? 

He who will make his reception room a bijou 
palace, and his personal apartments no better than 
those of a lodging house in their decoration and 
furnishing, is false to himself, to his friends ; he is, 
in fact, an impostor. For does he not appear 
under a false guise? Alas! however, there are too 
many such impostors. For it is the common 
practice of many would-be art lovers to thus put 
on their Sunday best before their friends, and 
clothe themselves with any uncouth garment when 
alone. 

In a bedroom nothing should enter it as 
regards pictures, but what gives pleasure and is 
conceived always to yield pleasure to the eye, the 
sense, and the brain. There is no need to advo- 
cate expensive or excessively rare examples of a 
master hand exclusively. These, not unnaturally, 
should be where the greatest number can enjoy 
the pleasures they give, but we do maintain that 
due selection and care should be observed in 
choosing the pictorial adornments, in preference to 
the slip-shod manner and little thought now 
displayed in determining what shall be our 
companions to employ our thoughts during our 
wakeful hours. 



Besides the exercise of judgment with choice 
of subjects, there are many other points that 
present themselves for consideration. Thus frames 
have to be considered ; not only those that will 
best exhibit the pictorial skill of the artist should 
be adopted, but they must also harmonize with 
the other ornamentations of the apartment, 
particularly with the moldings and cornices. 
This point especially applies to those rooms 
decorated in the elaborate fashion now prevalent. 

Frames which project much appear to contract 
a room. Massive frames convey an impression ot 
suspended weight, but this is particularly 
obviated by openwork patterns. For comfortable 
appreciation, the pattern or size of the frame 
should not arrest the eye to the exclusion of 
attention to the painting it encloses. This point 
should be particularly attended to in the case of 
burnished frames, which are very apt to throw 
much reflected light into the eyes of the spectator 
to his extreme annoyance. The size of the picture 
likewise has to be taken under consideration, for 
it must be borne in mind that large pictures in a 
small room dwarf the room still more, and that 
small pictures in a large chamber lose their 
individuality, and becoming insignificant appear 
as so many patches of color placed against the 
wall. Again too many pictures should not appear 
in a moderately sized room ; an uneasy sense of 
crowdiness is experienced, and to confine the walls 
to a few large pictures would be to produce a 
monotonous dreariness in the beholder. Moreover 
the sense of enjoyment to be derived from one or 
two large paintings is not to be compared to that 
which the contribution of various schools afford. 
Even with small pictures, however, the upper 
portion of the walls cannot be covered, for you 
are not supposed to have any works of art here 
that can be sacrificed. 

As regards the esthetical arrangement of 
pictures, many suppose that it is quite the correct 
thing to keep the line that is to keep the bases of 
all pictures on a level. There is not space to 
point out all the mischievous consequences of this 
absurd notion, but one principal objection to it is 
that if a rigid base line be the guiding principle 
in arranging the pictures for a room, we may get 
large canvases that require to be viewed from a 
distance on the eye line, while neat "little bits," 
or miniatures will have to find their resting places 
near the ceiling, to the total exclusion of all 
enjoyment of them. In the case of landscapes we 
shall have them either below or above the line of 
sight and with other subjects similar in every 
detail. 

Since, however, it is not absolutely correct to 
"keep the line " in the arrangement of a room of 
pictures, what is the principle that should be 
followed ? 

There must be a "key note," so to speak, but 
how are we to choose this key note % To answer 
this question an intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject forming a collection of pictures, which may be 
very diverse in their size, is necessary. Thus, in 
one case, there may be a collection of many 
masters and many schools, in another there may 
be but a few masters represented, but the pictures 
may be of equal merit ; whereas in a third case 
the picture that is pre-eminently suited for 
premier place may be unfitted from its size, or by 
the nature of the subject represented in the 
painting. 

If the pictures are of equal merit, then let the 
one that is best fitted to suit the light, and its 
subject a fit one to consort with the remainder of 
the works that are to be its companion, guide the 
selection. In all cases let the right light be 
chosen — that is if a portrait is painted with the 
light coming from the left, a light to the left of 
the picture must be chosen. 

Granted that there must be a keynote, the 
next thing is to know its position. This position 
is the centre of the panel. By "panel" is not 
meant the spaces divided off on the wall, for two 
or three panels of pictures may be formed in one 
space, if it is large, on the wall. A panel is the 
group formed by one "set piece" of pictures, so 
to speak. The consideration influencing the selec- 
tion of the accompanying pictures to this keynote 
in the panel are proper position of the light, size 
of pictures, suitableness for position, subject one 
that is not too disconsonant, must be companion 
pictures, and comparatively equal merits of each. 
More specific directions it is impossible to give on 
paper. 

As regards the considerations as to what 
pictures should be companions in a panel or 
group of pictures, it is not the mere subject of 
the pictures (i. e. whether if it be a marine or 
landscape view, an interior or still life) that has 
to be considered relating to its right and left 
neighbor, but a correct diagnosis must be made 
as to whether there be a cordiality or similarity 
of sentiment running through a series of pictures 



grouped together. The fact that it is a landscape, 
marine, or interior view that raises similarity of 
emotions in the pictures is but a secondary 
consideration, for a pathetic scene may be repre- 
sented as well by a landscape as an interior, and 
a death scene can be as truthfully heroic or 
harrowing and disturbing to one's mind if it takes 
place on land as on the sea. At the same time, 
be it understood, one room must not be reserved 
entirely for the pathetic pictures, another for the 
terrible, and a third for the heroic, etc. Such an 
arrangement would be as sad as grouping all 
marines, all landscapes, all interiors, and all 
portraits together. But a panel being formed by 
some important picture, those grouped around it 
should possess something in common with the 
sentiment expressed by this key not*e, even if on 
the same wall. 

In a second panel, subjects exciting totally 
different feelings in the beholder may be grouped, 
but the subject of the pictures should be homo- 
geneous in sentiment — in the same manner that a 
discord occurring now and again without, would 
otherwise be a continuous harmony, attract the 
attention, and waken the listener up, so to speak, 
to the beautiful strains that are to follow the 
panel of pictures, raising dissimilar emotions, 
helping to keep the faculties alive and refreshed. 
A roomful of pictures expressing one sentiment 
throughout would become insipid to the spectator 
before he passed half through it; and it is one 
great fault of the present method of hanging close 
together pictures alternately dissimilar in subject 
and sentiment, thus the spectator's feelings are 
jarred, irritated, and so rendered incapable of ap- 
preciating any one of them after the first half dozen 
or so. With a room of pictures, the walls of which 
display them in panels, each one of which is grouped 
so as to express a sentiment common to all pic- 
tures in the group, the beholder receives thorough 
enjoyment. He has sufficient subjects presented 
to his mind in one group, to allow his musings 
sufficient time to resolve themselves into something 
tangible. He may be contemplating scenes repre- 
senting different phases of love, deeds of daring or 
diablerie, but before they begin to pall or weary 
him, he is the witness of a totally different set of 
subjects by turning to the nearest panel. 

The advantage of thus grouping pictures ac- 
cording to the common sentiment, is that a mental 
image is formed in the mind, due to the associa- 
tion of ideas conceived by the contemplation of 
subjects not dissimilar in the emotions they raise. 
Such mental mirage, once formed, is not easily 
forgotten again; the central picture, or the chief 
of the group, forming the key note to the whole 
group, is also vividly retained in the recollection, 
at the same time that the surrounding pictures, 
forming the accessions, so to speak, to this prin- 
cipal one, are not forgotten, whereas the unsatis- 
factory mode of placing pictures dissimilar in sen- 
timent, haphazardly, one against the other, allows 
the mind no time to form definite ideas on the 
charms of any one picture, whereby it can be re- 
called to the mind after leaving the collection. 
Undoubtedly it is due to this slipshod mode of 
juxtaposing pictures that one retains but hazy 
recollections of any particular points when " doing " 
a gallery. 



It can be no longer a question whether the 
decorative wrought iron-work done in America 
has any degree of excellence to be compared with 
that of foreign foundries, although, undoubtedly, 
the patience required for the slow elaborate 
manipulation belongs rather to the genius of 
other lands than our own. The value of such 
work produced in Paterson, N. J., was discovered 
some time since by Mr. Caryl Coleman, while 
different New York establishments are showing 
decided success with this favored art. Among 
pieces recently fabricated at a prominent manu- 
facturers, is a fender of a combination of 
iron and brass which is extremely admirable. 
Above a base of interlaced strap work in the two 
metals, is shown very fine work in the screen 
raised to the height of a few inches in a fraceried 
floral design with indication of a crest at the tnj. 
An effect at once rich and delicate is produced 
by the introduction of brass in slight detached 
portions, running through the design in floral 
rosette and leaf forms, these decorations being 
characterized by a fineness approaching that of 
jewel work. A piece of another variety of excel- 
lent workmanship is a fireplace lambrequin in 
copper repouss6, showing an advance in this 
direction corresponding to that in wrought iron. 
Another interesting style of decoration is brought 
out here in the form of a firex^lace-facing in glass 
mosaic with metal backing, giving - the effect of 
light shining behind it. The design is of Persian 
idea, the centre of each facing being marked by 
a vertical line of jewels of various colors in 
graduated sizes. 



